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Symposium ON ScHooL-CommunNITY RELATIONSHIPS 


The project of preparing a series of articles on school-com- 
munity relationships for publication in the California Journal of 
Elementary Education has stimulated extraordinary interest and 
wide-spread participation. This issue and the one to follow will 
be devoted to presentation of the material assembled on the most 
important phases of this extensive subject. 

The idea of pooling experiences of successful public rela- 
tions activities in school systems throughout California in a 
publication which would reach every elementary school orig- 
inated with the Committee on Public Relations of the Cali- 
fornia School Supervisors Association. Preliminary canvass of 
content and organization of such a publication occurred during 
the meetings of the Committee held in connection with the an- 
nual Conference on the Direction and Improvement of Instruc- 
tion and on Child Welfare called by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction at San Jose, in October, 1949. 

The membership of the Committee on Public Relations * 
of the California School Supervisors Association includes the 
following educators: 

Epwarp C. Brirron, Assistant Professor of Education, Sacramento 

State College, Chairman 

Maurice G. Brair, Assistant Superintendent, Los Angeles Public 

Schools 

Expon J. Covett, Director of Elementary Education and Guidance 
Co-ordinator, Monterey Public Schools 

Heren P. Doax, General Supervisor of Elementary Instruction, 
Alhambra Public Schools 

StePpHEN Exxiotr, Co-ordinator of Elementary Curriculum, Monte- 
bello Public Schools 

Ernest E. Frasuer, General Consultant, Office of Fresno County 
Superintendent of Schools 


* Recently renamed as the Committee on School-Community Relationships. 
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Harry B. FrisuMan, Supervisor of Publications, Long Beach Public 
Schools 

Mrs. ANNA Forses GerHotpt, General Supervisor of Instruction, 
Sonoma County 

Jean D. Gramps, Assistant Professor of Education, Stanford Uni- 
versity 

Open W. Hansen, Director of Curriculum, Humboldt County 

Arcu D. Lane, Assistant Professor of Education, San Francisco State 

College 

| Mrs. Maxine pELApPE Lonspa.e, Sacramento 

S. E. Torsten Lunn, Associate Professor of Education, University of 

California 

Mrs. Frances P. Netson, General Supervisor of Instruction, Ventura 
County 

Eva A. Riecxs, Supervisor, Elementary Division, Burbank Public 
Schools 

At Stonaker, Director of Publications, Oakland Public Schools 

Wun J. J. Smiru, District Superintendent and Principal, Novato 
Union Elementary School District 

Exmer H. Srarrevsacu, Professor of Education, San Jose State Col- 
lege; formerly Regional Survey Director, State Commission on 
School Districts 

Emery Stoops, Administrative Assistant, Office of Los Angeles County 
Superintendent of Schools 

Frep L. Trott, formerly Principal, Deep Creek Elementary School, 
Tulare County 

Dwicur E. Twist, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, San Joaquin 
County 

Mrs. Heten Cowan Woon, Assistant to the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, State Department of Education, Los Angeles 

Nicuoras E. Wycxorr, Public Information Officer, State Department 
of Education, Sacramento 








Following the San Jose meeting, Edward C. Britton, Chair 
man of the Committee on Public Relations and, at that time, 
Director of the Colusa County Community School Project, 
agreed to implement the plans of the Committee. 

An invitation was issued to all state-wide educational ot 
ganizations to meet in the offices of the State Department of 
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Education for a two-day conference, February 9-10, 1950. Mem- 
bers of the Elementary Education staff were in attendance to 
serve as consultants and resource persons. Secretarial assistance 
was provided to facilitate the preparation of materials. 


Many organizations responded with enthusiasm to the invi- 
tation to give direction to the project. Innumerable suggestions 
made in the course of the conference have been incorporated 
into articles prepared by individual authors. Specific illustrations 
of promising practices were noted by the authors and used in 
connection with appropriate topics. Each author of an article is 
indebted to many conference participants for expressions of 
points of view, experiences in a variety of different localities, and 
reports of well-executed programs. 


The California Congress of Parents and Teachers was ably 
represented by its President (1948-1950), Mrs. G. L. Luhr, and 
the Chairman of School Education, Mrs. Ralph Dow. Material 
was subsequently made available by Mrs. Max Colwell, Chair- 
man of College Service and Parent-Teacher Instructor, and Mrs. 
Robert M. Bogen, Chairman of Parent Education. 


The California Federation of Women’s Clubs sent Mrs. 
Edward K. Lange to represent the state-wide interests of the 
Federation in public education. The unfailing support by the 
Federation and its individual member clubs of civic, social, and 
cultural projects designed to promote human welfare was evi- 
dent in the many practical suggestions that Mrs. Lange con- 
tributed to the group discussions. 


The California Teachers Association was represented by 
Robert E. McKay, who stressed the special responsibility of edu- 
cation to keep the public completely informed on all problems 
involving the welfare of the institution of public education, 
which is fundamental to the preservation of the principles and 
ideals of American democracy. Mr. McKay emphasized the dis- 
tinctive character of a public relations program in public educa- 
tion. In a sense, such a public relations program is a report of 
stewardship from the education profession to the citizens con- 
cerning one of the most significant functions of government. 
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In a report of stewardship, it is incumbent upon educators to 
maintain the highest ethical standards. The report must be char. 
acterized by sincerity and devotion to public service. 


The California Elementary School Administrators Associa. 
tion was represented by Bert Chappell, Principal of the David 
Lubin School, Sacramento. Every school in California should 
have an administrator in charge who recognizes public relations 
as a major function. The elementary school administrator occu- 
pies a strategic position in interpreting modern education to the 
community he serves because of the close relationship of every 
teacher to the parents of the children taught in the school. 


The American Association of University Women was tep- 
resented by Mrs. Aubrey Douglass and Mrs. Donald Pearson, 
who not only brought their own deep personal interest to the 
problems of the conference but reflected accurately the active 
program of their organizations in promoting sound school: 
community relations. 


The California Youth Authority was represented by Van- 
dyce Hamren, who offered for consideration by the group the 
major problems encountered by the Youth Authority in arousing 
communities to dynamic programs of action in meeting the needs 
of young people. Mr. Hamren’s interest in the welfare of handi- 
capped children brought into sharp focus the problems encoun 
tered in securing public understanding of the valuable services 
now rendered by public education to children and youth who are 
physically, mentally, or sensorily handicapped. 


Mrs. Leslie W. Ganyard, Executive Secretary of the Roser 
berg Foundation, represented the long-time interest of this 
organization in improved community life through methods of 
co-operation and co-ordination. The conference was fortunate 
in having contributions from community service projects that 
have developed under subventions from the Rosenberg Founde 
tion. The programs developed by Mrs. E. Boaz, such as the South 
Bay Community Service in San Diego County, and by Mr. 
Helen C. Ryan, Community Organizer for the project sponsored 
by the Long Beach Public Schools, were carefully studied during 
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the conference. The Colusa County Community Service Project, 
which was also carried on by means of a grant from the Rosenberg 
Foundation, was used as illustrative of effective ways in which 
schools and the communities they serve may work together. Many 
of the specific recommendations incorporated in these articles 
grew out of the experiences developed experimentally in such 
pilot situations. Mrs. Ganyard was able to share with the con- 
ference many details concerning techniques that have been 
tested in the field and found usable. 

In assembling information about public relations in teacher- 
education programs, the Committee received valuable assistance 
fom the following individuals and the institutions they repre- 
sent: 














W. Henry Cooxe, Claremont Graduate School 

KarHarinE W. Drespen, Chico State College 

Wit Hayes, Santa Barbara College, University of California 
Burton Henry, Humboldt State College 

Joun U. Micuaexis, University of California, Berkeley 
Francis F. Smrru, Fresno State College 

Rosert R. Smiru, San Francisco State College 

Crarice D. Wixts, San Jose State College 
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In an enterprise involving the devoted volunteer effort of 
nany school people and community members, it is hazardous to 
mention the names of individuals because of the danger of omit- 
ting some person who has made a significant contribution. As 
the work of the Committee progressed, it became increasingly 
wident that individuals were representing points of view that 















en’ § tanscended their personal opinions; that contributors were in 
his reality expressing the attitudes and understandings of school 
of F fculties, of professional and civic organizations, and the general 
até | community support of education. Certain persons, however— 
hat among them three members of the Committee—gave so freely 
ida Ff time and experience and contributed so generously the mate- 
- tals they had developed that special mention should be made 
yirs. 





it them and the groups and organizations they represented, 
ificially or unofficially. A list of these persons and their posi- 
tions follows. 
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Harry B. Frisuman, Supervisor of Publications, Long Beach Public 
Schools 


Mrs. Frances P. Netson, General Supervisor of Instruction, Ventura 
County 

Mrs. Exizaneru Goupy Not, Director of Curriculum, Yolo County 

Eva A. Riecxs, General Supervisor, Burbank Unified School District 

Wiu1am H. Steceman, Professor of Education, Chico State College 

V. E. SHepuerp, Parent Education Consultant, Los Angeles Public 
Schools 


Anprew C. Stevens, Principal, David Starr Jordan Junior High 
School, Palo Alto 

Maurice A. Stoxespary, Deputy Superintendent, Alhambra Public 
Schools 

Gerorcr L. Wurrez, General Supervisor of Instruction, Colusa County 


The contributions of the various authors of the printed 
articles will be apparent to the reader, so no additional acknow!- 
edgments are made in this introductory statement. The members 
of this group have exemplified the definition of democracy as 
participation. The authors met as members of the Sacramento 
conference. They have worked individually and as a group and 
have willingly transferred material from one article to another 
when such a procedure seemed to make the material more effec- 
tive. The entire compilation is a group enterprise with author- 
ship representing not only the firsthand experiences of the 
author but vicarious experiences gained through the democratic 
procedures of discussion, interview, and conference. 


The earnest hope of all contributors to this project is that 
the suggestions contained in the various articles may point the 
way to a carefully considered public relations program in every 
school and school system, large and small, in California. Youth 
may be fully served only as home, school, and community work 
in close co-operation and mutual understanding. Adults must 
join in acommon knowledge of the growth needs of children and 
youth. Socially minded citizens and professional educators must 
review together and agree upon the purposes of education in 4 
democracy. The general public must come to an understanding 
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of the basic elements of a well-balanced program of education 
for children and youth. 

Certain forces at work in our society see a threat to special 
privilege in opportunities for education which are widely acces- 
sible and generously shared by all the children and youth of our 
country. Such forces seek to destroy public confidence in edu- 
cation behind a smoke screen of unsupported accusations that 
schools are not teaching the three R’s, that schools are producing 
undisciplined boys and girls who threaten the stability of our 
social structure, that schools are devoting their time to “fads and 
frills” and neglecting the elements of sound education. 

The only protection public education has against attackers 
who resist every sincere offer to have them examine the evidence 
is a well-conceived program of public enlightenment. School 
people will not be alone in planning or in carrying forward such 
a program. Individuals and organizations such as those who 
responded so willingly to the opportunity afforded by this publi- 
cation are to be found in every community. The responsibility of 
educational leadership is to inform, to provide opportunity for 
co-operative study and planning, and to inspire to action. 


HELEN HEFFERNAN 

Assistant Chief, Division of Instruction, 
Elementary Education 

California State Department of Education 


PARENT PARTICIPATION PAYS DIVIDENDS 


Jay Davis Conner, Associate Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and Chief of the Division of Instruction, California 
State Department of Education 


Are Coser ScHoot-Community RELATIONSHIPS 
DESIRABLE? 


The community school concept is not new, but the basic 
assumption upon which its claim for the attention of both pro- 
fessional educators and citizens is based has until recently re- 
mained untested. Is there a real basis for believing that schools 
will be better and the educational opportunities of children and 
adults improved by a closer relationship between the school pro- 
gram and the affairs of the community? Will schools be better 
schools if parents and teachers and school administrators come 
together more frequently and work in closer co-operation to plan 
and set up school experiences. School administrators, teachers, 
and parents alike have assumed that this would be the case. This 
assumption was responsible for the founding of the child study 
movement many years ago by Alice Burney and her associates. 
It has become common practice for school administrators and 
teachers alike to invite and encourage parents to visit the schoo 
and become better acquainted with the program which is being 
carried on in the interests of their children. Other groups of 
interested citizens have indicated their belief in the benefits that 
could be derived for society as well as for the school through 
closer understanding and co-operation. Noteworthy is the activ- 
ity of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers and 
the American Legion co-operating with the National Education 
Association and other professional organizations to spons0! 
American Education Week, and, in California, the activity o 
the Masonic orders in promoting California Public School 
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Week, the basic element of which is the encouragement of all 


citizens to visit the public schools and inspect the work being 
carried on. 


On the other hand, every parent and every teacher knows 
that this basic assumption is not accepted one hundred per cent 
by either teachers or parents. Many teachers, and possibly some 
administrators, accept this idea of the visiting of schools by 
parents with something more than “tongue in cheek.” Certain 
teachers feel sincerely that they can do better work when they 
are left alone and when they are not interfered with by parents 
visiting in the schools too frequently. Doubtless certain school 
administrators have been harried by the amateurish suggestions 
and good will of sincere citizens who cannot understand why 
their ideas are not incorporated in the program and who do not 
accept in good grace the explanation that their suggestions are 
not practical. Likewise, many parents believe it is the teacher's 
job to manage the classroom and that their youngsters will. be 
better off if parents stay at home and let the teachers take care 
of the instruction of their children in the school. 


It would be difficult to estimate, in any objective way, the 
relative strength of these two opposite opinions. It is enough to 
recognize that a substantial group of professional educators and 
parents believe that it is to the best interests of the school pro- 
gram, to children and to society in general, for parents to be 
engaged actively with teachers in the planning and conducting 
of the educational program; and that another substantial group 
of parents and teachers believe that the school should be left 
alone to do its technical job without the interference of 
untrained people. 


San Dreco Conpucts AN ExpERIMENT TO DETERMINE THE 
VALUE OF CLOosER ScHOoL-COMMUNITY 
RELATIONSHIPS 


A few years ago, the writer undertook to gather evidence 
as to whether the basic assumption that closer school-community 
relations improves education was sound or false. With material 
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assistance from the Federal Government, a study was conducted 
which involved 2000 elementary school children and their 
parents in seven elementary schools in San Diego. Preparations 
for this study occupied approximately two years. Forty-five dif- 
ferent tests were devised and refined for use in the experiment 
and each step was carefully planned. Although the experiment 
itself lasted only 20 weeks, the tabulation, classification, and 
interpretation of data occupied several years following the study. 

The experimental factor of the study was the provision of 
opportunity for teachers and parents to come together regularly 
in a planning, learning, and study-type situation under condi- 
tions which would permit exchange of ideas, experiences, and 
plans for action. The parents in the experimental schools were 
invited to spend two hours a week at the school. One of these 
hours was devoted to observation of the actual classroom proce- 
dures of the school, the other was used for discussion and plan- 
ning by the parents with the teacher of their children. This pro- 
cedure was conducted for 20 weeks, which approximately coin- 
cided with the spring semester, although the school system 
involved was not divided on a semester basis. The experiment 
actually started shortly after Christmas and ended about a month 
before the close of school to permit the tests and records to be 
completed without interfering with the end-of-the-year activities 
of the schools. 

No prescribed plan was developed to govern the exact way 
in which each classroom group of parents and teacher would 
spend the two hours each week. It was purposely planned that 
each group would work out its own ideas for using the time to 
advantage with a minimum of control, so the results would be 
valid for any situation where parents and teachers planned to 
gether, regardless of whether a study was in progress. Naturally, 
under these circumstances a wide range was found in the specific 
activities of these weekly meetings. 

The necessary precautions were taken to insure that the 
experimental groups and the control groups were well matched 
and well balanced in conformity with accepted research tech 
niques. The experimental and control schools were selected with 
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care to insure the comparability of the communities involved in 
terms of socio-economic conditions, language, cultural pattern, 
and the like. The buildings and the school facilities were con- 
sidered. The teaching staffs were carefully balanced and trans- 
fers made where necessary to insure that teachers had approxi- 
mately the same amount of experience, training, salary, and com- 
petence. The schools and all the teachers participated in the 
study on a volunteer basis. 


For purposes of the study, the curriculum was rigidly con- 
trolled. In this particular school system, under normal circum- 
stances, individual classroom teachers are allowed a wide range 
of choice in determining the units of instruction in social studies 
and in determining the kind and amount of subject matter which 
will be covered during a given time. However, to insure the strict 
comparability of the experimental and control groups, all 
teachers agreed to follow precisely the same units of instruction, 
and to use the same textbooks and identical instructional aids 
and auxiliary services. 


The pupils were carefully selected and matched so that 
each child in the experimental group had a partner in one of the 
control schools who was exactly comparable to him in chrono- 
gical age, educational age, intelligence quotient, sex, socio- 
economic status of his family, and other pertinent factors. 


The experimental and control partners likewise were care- 
lully matched in terms of the degree of interest which their 
parents showed in their progress in school. It was quickly ob- 
servable that certain parents had higher interest in their chil- 
dren’s schoolwork than others. They demonstrated this interest 
by the regularity of their attendance at the weekly conferences. 
lt was necessary, therefore, to insure that the progress of their 
children was measured only against the progress of children in 
the control schools whose parents were equally interested in their 
school life. In order to insure the comparability of the experi- 
mental and control groups on this basis, it was necessary to con- 
duct another study the next year on similar lines for the control 
schools in order to select those parents who showed high 
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interest by their willingness to participate in an equally arduous 
program of activity. 

Children in the experimental and control groups were 
tested prior to the beginning of the weekly conferences and were 
tested again at the close of the experimental period. The results 
give conclusive evidence in support of the assumption that the 
progress of children in school will be better when their parents 
are interested enough to understand the program and the ex. 
periences that the school is providing for their children; when 
they actually participate with the teachers in the planning of 
the school environment; and when, in turn, the teachers par. 
ticipate with parents in planning some aspects of the home and 
community environment so that a relationship will exist between 
the two. 

Care was exercised so that parents and teachers would play 
their normal roles in the experiment. Parents were asked not to 
help their children in any school work, but they were encouraged 
to provide opportunities in the out-of-school life of their children 
for use of the skills and information that they were acquiring in 
school. Likewise, the teachers took no direct part in helping 
children plan for or conduct their out-of-school activities, but 
they were encouraged to make use of these out-of-school expe: 
riences and activities whenever situations arose naturally in the 
classroom. 


Tue ExpERIMENTAL Group SHows GREATER GROWTH 


In all of the regular subjects of the curriculum that could 
be tested by means of standardized achievement tests, the chil 
dren in the experimental group exceeded the achievements of 
their matched partners in the control schools by differences thet 
were statistically significant. In nontechnical language, this 
means that the mathematical chances are overwhelmingly con- 
clusive that any similar experiment would show the children 
in the experimental group achieving more than those in the 
control group. 

In all other areas of growth measured, the children of the 
experimental school consistently exceeded the achievements 0 
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their matched partners in the control schools, though not always 
by amounts of difference statistically significant. One such area 
involved the friendship status of the children in school. The chil- 
dren in the experimental classes demonstrated that for some 
reason they were able to improve their position in the esteem of 
their fellow classmates as measured by the instruments utilized 
in this test. Likewise, an effort was made to measure the changes 
which took place in the home environment of the children par- 
ticipating in the study. While the study did not definitely set 
out to influence such changes, the evidence showed consistent 
changes in the homes of the experimental group children in the 
direction of providing experiences and opportunities which for 
the purposes of this study had been set up as being desirable 
fom the point of view of the optimum growth and development 


of children. 


Parents SHow WILLINGNESS TO PARTICIPATE 


One of the incidental results provides a conclusive answer 
to the question of whether parents are sufficiently interested in 
their children to engage in participation that demands expendi- 
ture of time and effort in the interest of the school program. 
Parents richly demonstrated their willingness to devote much 
time and continued interest, as well as the ability to persevere 
ina program, provided they believe it of value to their children. 


Of the original group of 865 parents invited to participate 
in the experiment, a number could not do so for one reason or 
another. In certain cases both parents worked, and in other cases 
the mother was an invalid or had a young child at home with 
no provision for leaving the child with anyone so that she could 
participate. 


For a variety of reasons a number of parents did not par- 
ticipate to any great extent. Many of the reasons for this were 
valid, such as illness, absence from the city, and conflicting en- 
gagements that could not be resolved in favor of joining the 
«xperiment. No effort was made to determine what proportion 
of the parents who participated only a few times dropped out 
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due to lack of interest. Undoubtedly certain parents did not 
participate for this reason, but this number was so small as to 
rule out any generalization that parents are not interested in 
participation. 


Regardless of the reasons for nonparticipation, it was 
decided to rule out of the experiment all parents who had not 
participated in at least six of the twenty conferences. Many 
parents participated in more than the maximum number of 
weekly conferences because certain parents had more than one 
child attending school and so went to the weekly discussions in 
more than one classroom. In other cases, parents became so inter. 
ested that they voluntarily went to sit in on the discussions of 
other classrooms than the ones in which their children were 
enrolled. The result was, therefore, that parent participation 
ranged from 6 to more than 20 conferences during the study. 
These parents were divided into two groups. Those who attended 
from 6 to 11 times were included in what was called, for the pur 
poses of study, the low interest group; those who participated in 


from 12 to 20 or more conferences were called the high interes 
group. 


Att CxHILtprREN PROFIT BY THE INTEREST OF SOME PARENTS 


In each of the experimental classrooms a substantial num: 
ber of children were present whose parents either did not elect 
to join the study groups or who did not participate frequently 
enough to be included in the official study. Since these children 
were available for study, their achievement was also compared 
with the achievement of the students in the control schools. 


It should be understood that the children in the contri 
schools could by no means be described as children whose parents 
did not participate in any way in the life of their children in 
school. Each one of these control schools had what might be 
called a standard kind of public relation program. Strong parent 
teacher organizations were established in each of these schools 
Frequent open-house programs and entertainments were pl 
vided at times when teachers and parents got together as they do 
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in any well-regulated school. By no means could these schools 
be said to be neglecting normal parent-teacher activities. The 
superior achievement of children in the schools where parents 
were regularly coming to meet with the teacher and observe the 
children in school becomes increasingly significant when this 
is understood. 

The children in the experimental classrooms whose parents 
had not participated were, however, in a position to benefit by 
the enriched experiences of the other children. Therefore, it is 
exceedingly interesting to note that comparison of the achieve- 
ment of children of nonparticipating parents in the experimental 
classrooms with that of the children in the control schools shows 
the children of nonparticipating parents in the experimental 
classrooms exceeded children in the control schools. The 
amounts of difference were not statistically significant but they 
were consistent, showing clearly that a residual effect of the 
co-operative planning of the parents of the other children in the 
room could be noted. 


Tue ExpERIMENTAL Group Grows in Many Ways 


In view of the fact that the teaching staff and the class- 
rooms were carefully balanced it was possible to make certain 
comparisons at the close of the study by noting differences which 
were not present at the beginning of the experimental period. 
In order to determine whether changes had taken place, a series 
of devices and instruments for observing classroom situations 
were developed. One such device was aimed to measure the 
extent of verbal participation by teachers and pupils in the 
vatious classrooms. By means of this instrument it was definitely 
determined that in the classrooms involved in the experiment, 
the ratio of the number of times children participated to the 
number of times the teachers spoke had definitely changed in 
the direction of more participation by pupils in the experimental 
classrooms. 

Likewise, it was possible to compare the work habits of the 
children. It was found that less loss of time occurred in the 
experimental classrooms; that the children knew how to go to 
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work and that they could take responsibility for their conduct 
in coming into the classroom and going to work as well as in 
finishing their work and leaving the classroom without the 
necessity for external controls initiated by the teacher. 


Similarly, the source of the decisions that must be made 
throughout the day in every classroom was studied, and it was 
found that more of the suggestions of how to handle problems 
involved in planning and carrying out the activities of the group 
had their origin in the children in the experimental classrooms 
than in the control classrooms. 


A study was made of the bulletin boards, the science corners 
and the other interest centers of the classrooms. These factors 
that influence the effectiveness of the learning situation were 
more functional in the experimental classrooms. By means of 
carefully developed charts for the observation of individual pupil 
participation in classroom activities, it was determined that chil- 
dren in the experimental classrooms were participating in a more 
vital manner; they were more interested; they persisted in fol- 
lowing through to completion the activities that were com- 
menced. Less inattention and daydreaming characterized the 
experimental group. The same kind of observation was possible 
to measure the growth of the teachers themselves. Those teachers 
who had participated in the experimental procedures demon- 
strated greater growth in service, both as measured by the changes 
that occurred in classroom procedures and also by their written 
testimony. 


Tue TEACHERS RATE THE ExPERIMENT 


It was anticipated that the conduct of this experiment 
would be recognized by the teachers as a great additional load 
for them. While this was realized in the findings of the study, 
nevertheless the number of adverse comments by teachers par 
ticipating in the experiment was extremely small. ‘The testimony 
of the teachers was almost universal that the experiment had 
provided tremendous stimulus and had resulted in satisfaction 
greater than they had anticipated. 
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No doubt it was hard work for teachers to plan and con- 
duct the activities incident to the weekly conferences. One of the 
principal areas of growth on the part of the teachers was the 
ability to work with adults. The discovery that parents would 
not necessarily be critical of conditions which made it difficult 
for the teacher to plan and have everything in readiness for the 
activities of the pupils, but would understand the problems of 
the teachers, was one of the most helpful findings of these 
teachers. They became less afraid of parents and realized the 
support that they had in the understanding and readiness of 
parents to share their problems. 


ExPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES BECOME STANDARD PRACTICE 


Considerable time has elapsed since this study was con- 
ducted. It is possible, therefore, to draw some conclusions con- 
cerning the lasting effects of such a study. In the city in which 
this study was conducted, planned opportunities for patent 
observation of classroom teaching and parent participation in 
determining and accomplishing the chief goals of education have 

come an accepted practice. Parents and teachers also work 
together to accomplish the goals. The intensive weekly confer- 
ences which were a part of the investigation were not suitable 
lor continued use as a regular part of school procedure because 
of lack of time of personnel. However, the mere designation of 
the time without specification as to the exact things which should 
be done within the conference, make it possible to duplicate this 
experiment in any classroom, with any teacher, without special 
experience or preparation. Approximately the same results would 
accrue if parents were given the opportunity to visit classrooms 
on a less intensive but a continuing basis as their children pro- 
gress through school. Perhaps not in the first year would any 
parent get an understanding of the school program equal to that 
acquired by the parents participating in this intensive study. On 
the other hand, by the time a child was in school for a number 
of years, if the parents had the opportunity to participate at least 
once or twice a semester while their child was in each successive 
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school year, they would acquire an understanding of the relation 
of the activities of the school to each level of growth and deyvel- 
opment. 

Values demonstrated by this study can be achieved in any 
ordinary school in which planned continuous opportunities are 
provided for parents to visit under the guidance of the teacher 
and to share with the teacher in understanding and planning the 
objectives of the educational process. 





SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY PLAN FOR YOUTH 


Mrs. Arron D. Nance, Consultant in Elementary Education, 
California State Department of Education 


School and community share the responsibility for the edu- 
cation of youth. Both are concerned with providing the environ- 
ment which will produce active, competent, socially minded par- 
ticipants in a democracy. 

In order to provide such an environment, educators and 
other citizens work as partners in many joint enterprises. Pupils 
in present-day schools explore and study their communities. 
They use their immediate surroundings as rich laboratories for 
learning. The activities of many modern communities center 
around the school. It is the hub of enriching, vital experiences 
that utilize the willing energies and the special talents of socially 
minded adults. To be successful, such enterprises must be the 
result of planning together and must grow out of concerns which 
are vital to both school and community. 

Co-operative programs require leadership of the highest 
type. Such leadership is inclusive, helps others to succeed, takes 
the blame, and shares the glory. A genuine liking of people and 
an indestructible faith in their potentialities for growth are char- 
acteristic of the person who is a successful leader of a group 
enterprise. This person may be the school principal, the presi- 
dent of the parent-teacher association, a teacher, a housewife, the 
banker, the butcher, or the baker. Leadership is the sole preroga- 
tive of no one person or group. 

Organization is also necessary. Different patterns of organ- 
ization have proved successful in meeting the needs of various 
communities. A study section organized in one class of a single 
school, a school mothers’ club, the local, regional, or state parent- 
teacher association, a co-ordinating council representing many 
groups, and a lay advisory council have all proved their worth 
in specific situations. 


[ 147] 
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Strong, democratic organizations include all groups in the 
community. Constructive school support may be developed in 
the area across the tracks, in minority groups, in the labor unions, 
or among the newcomers in the town, as well as in the organiza- 
tions usually called upon for co-operation such as service clubs, 
chambers of commerce, and churches. 

The purpose of this article is to describe how certain per- 
sons and groups have learned the lessons of co-operation and 
group planning. Many different programs will be reported in 
subsequent pages. Limitations of time and space preclude full 
reports on all. ‘Those selected have significance in showing some 
special adaptation, use of technique, or plan of organization. 


Tue CarirorniA ConGcRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
Pornts A Way 


W hat Was the Problem? 


The Board of Managers of the California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers believed that educational interests in 
California were confronted with two problems: (1.) How could 
state educational organizations work together to build better 
understanding between home and school? and (2.) How could 
their efforts be used to stimulate co-operative projects in the 
various urban and rural communities throughout the state? 


What Was Done about It? 


The California Congress of Parents and Teachers called 
together representatives of four state-wide organizations to dis 
cuss the problem. The organizations represented were the State 
Department of Education, the California Teachers Association, 
the California Association of School Administrators, and the 
California School Trustees Association. The groups decided to 
sponsor conferences on home-school relations, under the leader: 
ship of the California Congress of Parents and ‘Teachers. 

Five conferences have been held. The first two were at 
the University of California at Berkeley in the summers of 194/ 
and 1948. The third conference was at the University of Cali 
fornia at Los Angeles in August, 1949. The 1950 conference 
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was held at Stanford University. In February, 1951, the fifth 


conference met in San Diego. 


How Was the 1949 Conference on Home-School 
Relations Organized? 

The 1949 conference was typical and may be used as 
illustrative. The School of Education of the University of Cali- 
fornia and the five state organizations mentioned above spon- 
sored the conference. The Department of Institutes of the Uni- 
versity made the arrangements for the meetings, which were held 
over a four-day period. 

Attendance was by invitation. The conference members 
were divided into four small discussion groups made up almost 
equally of parents and teachers. Leaders, consultants, and 
recorders for the study groups represented the sponsoring organ- 
izations. The final day of the conference was devoted to a gen- 
eral meeting in which the findings of the sections, suggestions 
for implementing the findings, and general conclusions were 
considered by the entire group. 

What Happened at the Conference? 

A hundred people discussed the central theme, “Report- 
ing to Parents.” 

Opportunities were offered to observe and define tech- 
niques which could be used to set up similar conferences in local 
communities. Agreement was reached on the following points: 

1. Parents and teachers do not learn to work together by 
studying books about co-operation, but by actually work- 
ing together on problems of mutual concern. 

2. Many opportunities exist for local parent-teacher associa- 
tions to build understanding between home and school by 
(a) setting up community participation conferences; (b) 
paving the way for individual teacher-parent conferences; 
(c) interpreting the general school program; (d) sponsor- 
ing grade-level meetings; (e) helping make parents feel 
at home during school visits. 

3. Reporting to parents could become a modern freeway to 

good communication between home and school. 
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4. Improvements in public schools must be planned and 
developed by parents and teachers working together. 

5. Schools in each community must make their own progress 
toward improvement. 

6. No set procedure or pattern can be effective for all. 


What Made the Conference Succeed? 


Focusing the attention of the representatives of various 
groups on a specific problem contributed to the success of the 
conference. The fact that sufficient time was allowed for the 
development of solutions to problems was a second significant 
factor. 

The choice of “Reporting to Parents” as the theme was 
conducive to interested discussion because in no other area can 
greater opportunity be found for building co-operation and 
understanding between home and school. 


What Did Participants Say About the Conference? 


The following were typical reactions to the conference. 

A school principal: “This conference has shown me how 
parent conferences can build better understanding in my own 
community.” 

A member of the parent-teacher association: “I see that 
home and school need definite projects on which to work 
together.” 

A school trustee: “I believe that a conference like this would 
be valuable in my community. It is a good project for school 
people and parents because it benefits children.” 


An Epucation Councit AwAKENS A COMMUNITY 
To ScHoot NEEps 


What Was the Problem? 

Leaders in a typical California community were saying: 
“Children and youth must be prepared for life in a complex 
world.” “Action must be taken to meet this problem in each 
community.” “Before we can improve our schools we must know 
about them.” “This responsibility cannot be side-stepped!” 
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A group of active citizens in the town accepted the responsi- 
bility of helping the public to inform itself on the needs of the 
school. As a result of their concern, the Wide-Awake Education 
Council was formed. 


How Was the Council Organized? 


Forty-nine civic organizations, including all the local units 
of the parent-teacher association, accepted an invitation issued 
by a small group of interested citizens to appoint representatives 
to a community-wide organization. An executive board of thir- 
teen members was selected to carry on the work between 
meetings. 


Who Belongs to the Council? 
The following representation was provided: 


Each local unit of the parent-teacher association organ- 
ized in the individual schools sends a representative to the 
council. 


Each school sends a representative from its educational 
staff. 

Each organization in the community which has public edu- 
cation as an interest appoints a representative to the council. 


Individuals who are interested in the schools, and who 
are willing to help with the work of the Education Council are 
cordially urged to become members-at-large. 


What Are the Duties of the Representatives of Organizations? 


Each representative agrees to attend meetings of the Coun- 
cil and assist in making plans for the most effective accomplish- 
ment of the purposes for which the Council is organized; to 
teport to his organization the activities and plans of the Council; 
to act as publicity agent by announcing to his group well in 
advance each public meeting which the Council is sponsoring; 
to take responsibility for spreading interest and seeing that a 
good representation of his group is in each audience; to bring to 
the community information about the activities of his organiza- 
tion for the promotion of better community support of schools. 
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What Are the Purposes of the Council? 


The major purpose of the Council is to seek answers to 

questions such as the following: 

1. What do we want for our children and youth? 

2. How can home, school, church, and community work 
together to get what we want? 
What are the experts saying about education in 1951? 
What are good schools doing? 
How good are our schools? 
How could co-operative effort improve them? 


ile a allt 


The Council also serves to open channels of communica- 
tion between various groups within the community and thus 
builds understanding of common problems. 


How Has the Council Worked? 


The Council has planned and held meetings on topics of 
concern to both home and school. ‘These meetings were led by 
persons well qualified in their fields. From 200 to 700 people 
have attended meetings. Some of the topics discussed were the 
following: 

What the School Needs from the Parents 

What the Parents Need from the School 

How Can a Community Attract and Hold Good Teachers? 

Are Shop Courses Needed in College Preparatory Train- 

ing? 

Reporting to Parents 

The Need for a Local Bond Issue 

Is Discipline the Answer to Our Youth Problems? 

What Should the Community Do for the Family? 


The Council has organized special committees for continu- 
ing study on Counseling and Guidance, Teacher-Community 
Relations, Youth Participation in Community Life, School 
Finance, Radio Programs, Problems of Family Living. 

The Council has planned and completed a community 
survey. A questionnaire on “What do the people of Wide-Awake 
want their schools to do for their children?” was submitted to 
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parents, teachers, and children in the schools, as well as to mem- 
bers of civic groups and citizens at large. The findings have been 
used in planning programs and have stimulated great interest. 


What Has Happened? 


The Tangible Outcomes. An election to raise the school 
tax rate was held in 1947. The proposal passed by a large 
majority. 

An election for a bond issue for school buildings was held 
in 1948. It was approved by a large vote. 

A Family Service Center was established in 1948. 

The Intangibles. The special talents and interests of 
capable persons in the community have been utilized in con- 
structive ways. Persons of different ages and ways of living have 
profited by having opportunities to know each other. Persons 
working in different areas of the educational system and in pub- 
lic and private schools have come to understand that they share 
many problems and responsibilities. All are agreed that “Edu- 
cation Is Our Business.” 


Tucxep-Away Scuoot Mrrtrs Community NEEps 
What Was the Problem? 


A teacher of the Tucked-Away School made the comment 
which follows: 


I stopped by the Lopez house yesterday afternoon to see if Joe 
could go to the radio station with the class. I knocked several times and 
heard people inside, but no one came to the door. I like Joe, and have 
never been cross with him. I guess they are just unfriendly people. 


And Mrs. Lopez said to her husband: 


Joe’s teacher came today but I did not let her in. Joe is a good 
boy. I do not like the teachers to say that he always makes trouble. 


This incident reflects the lack of understanding between 
parents and teachers of the Tucked-Away School. These sus- 
picions were part of a general pattern of mistrust. 

Although Anglo- and Mexican-Americans had lived peace- 
ably side-by-side in the little community for many years, each 
group had kept to itself. Both were low-income groups. They met 
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similar problems, the children attended the same school, but 
there was no “neighboring,” no friendly exchange of recipes or 
freedom to borrow a cup of sugar or a little flour. The Browns 
“knew” that it was the Hernandez boy who broke down their 
fence, and Mrs. Sanchez was “certain” that Billy Jones had 
raided her chicken house. These feelings, however, did not erupt 
into any overt action. 

The tensions engendered by this state of armed truce were 
intensified when the migrant workers, who were both Anglo- and 
Mexican-Americans, came in to pick the fruit and walnuts. The 
longer-established residents in both groups disliked and looked 
down on the transient workers 

The school was the one force available for unifying the 
community. The teachers liked the children and tried to plan 
sound educational experiences for them, but frequently felt 
frustrated and baffled when well-meant efforts to build co-opera- 
tion met with failure. The teachers knew little about the struc- 
ture of the community. 


What Was Done About It? 


The superintendent and teachers of the Tucked-Away 
School did the following things: 

1. Recognized the problem. The failure of school and com- 
munity to work together had allowed cleavages to become 
a part of the cultural pattern of the community. The school 
had a responsibility to take leadership in building 
confidence in its program and personnel, and to help 
persons from the different groups in the community to 
recognize the mutuality of their problems. 

2. Looked for the causes. ‘The tensions in the community 
constituted the major element in the problem. While most 
of the permanent residents had steady jobs, many families 
had to struggle to meet the rent or house payments, clothe 
the children, and provide in a modest way for the future. 

The lack of information on the part of the school 
people regarding the cultural background and the economic 
status of the community was recognized. 
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The crowded condition of the school prevented 
teachers from giving children the needed individual guid- 
ance. 

Contacts between home and school had usually in- 
volved the reporting of unpleasant incidents such as 
t breaches of discipline. 

Unpleasant experiences in other schools had condi- 


ome we *F *”* 


¢ tioned the children of seasonal workers to be defensive 

d and truculent. 

c 3. Built friendly attitudes between home and school. The 

d teachers looked for opportunities to send cheerful mes- 
sages to parents or to visit the homes on pleasant errands. 

le The following messages were typical: 

in “I thought you would like to know how well Helen sang for 

lt the group today.” 

4° “You would have been proud of the way Arnaldo helped two 

c- friends of his settle a squabble without fighting.” 


“Carmen is doing much better in her arithmetic. Come to 
school someday and let her show you.” 

“The class likes to give responsible jobs to Billy because he 
ay is dependable.” 


4. Established a “well-baby” clinic. Teachers, doctor and 


m- nurse worked together to make the “well-baby” clinic suc- 
me ceed. They tried to make the most timid mother feel wel- 
ool come. The teachers met and mingled with the mothers 
ing and helped the nurse write up the reports. 


elp | 5. Started a Mothers’ Club. The women of the community 
to needed opportunities to become acquainted with each 
other and to participate in social activities. Most of them 
had never been members of any club or organization 
host before. They needed to build confidence in their ability 
ies to work together in their school before they were ready for 


rity 


the participation in larger and more complex activities. 

ure. 

100 | How Did the Mothers’ Club Build Understanding? 

mic The first meeting of the Mothers’ Club was a social tea fol- 


‘owing a school program at which all groups in the community 
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were represented. The friendly attitudes engendered by the 
experiences at the “well-baby” clinic were important factors in 
encouraging participation in the Mothers’ Club. Mothers were 
elected as officers of the club. 


The name selected by the group was “The Help One 
Another Club.” Club business was conducted in both English 
and Spanish. The younger women among the Mexican-Ameri- 
can group served as interpreters. Several of these mothers had 
finished high school and their husbands had good positions or 
small business ventures. Their standards were the same as those 
of the Anglo-American group. 


How Did the Club Operate? 


The work of the club was carried on through two com- 
mittees, one a social and the other a ways and means committee. 


The work of the Social Committee. The Social Commit- 
tee arranged parties on special holidays. Christmas was cele- 
brated with songs, stories, and an exchange of gifts; ‘Thanksgiv- 
ing was observed with a program entitled “Why Thanksgiving?” 
and an offering by adults and children of canned fruit and vege- 
tables for the needy; a valentine party was held just for fun, with 
simple games of musical chairs and spin-the-platter, puzzles, and 
prizes. 


Planned monthly programs included an arts and crafts 
exhibit to which a teacher from the county hospital brought 
many articles made by her students. This teacher had traveled 
widely in Mexico and loved Mexican people. Plays, piano and 
vocal selections, poems, verse choir numbers, and folk dancing 
were presented for the mothers by the children. Films were 
shown regularly; especially popular were the films showing life 
in Mexico and those on health topics. 


The Social Committee promoted co-operative projects such 
as a carnival, rummage sales, and hobby exhibits. 
Light refreshments were served at all meetings. The last 


meeting of the year featured a delicious Mexican dinner pre- 
pared and served by all the club mothers. 
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The work of the Ways and Means Committee. Club 
expenses were financed through the sale of sewing and fancy 
work. Materials for children’s clothes, layettes, aprons, and 
embroidery were bought by the committee. The garments were 
planned and cut with the greatest economy in the use of material. 

Each mother chose the type of handwork she wished to do. 
If her work was not finished at the meeting, the article was taken 
home. All finished work was returned to the club. If any mother 
wanted to keep her own piece of work, she paid only for the 
actual cost of the materials. The price was kept low by careful 
shopping and by remodeling of used materials. 

Many mothers made beautiful embroidery and articles of 
clothing which they donated to the club. These were sold at 
special sales to raise money for school needs. 


What Has Happened? 


Mothers and teachers are friendly and have confidence in 
one another. They share homemaking ideas, exchange recipes, 
admire each other’s sewing, knitting, crocheting, and embroidery. 

School discipline has improved with the increased co-opera- 
tion between home and school. Parents now visit the school. 
Community health has improved. 

Parents assist in the school program by providing trans- 
portation for study trips, collecting material for the school 
museum, helping with hobby shows, serving as referee for games. 

The increased co-operation between home and school has 
built better understanding among the parents of the community. 
The school has provided ways of working together, and both 
Anglo- and Mexican-American groups have responded in 
friendly fashion. 

The opportunity to contribute through sharing the skills 
of homemaking was an important factor in the success of the 
project. 

This is what the community members say now: “We want 
to help each other.” “We will have Mothers’ Club next year.” 
‘Perhaps soon we can join the big Parent-Teacher Association.” 
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Fast-Grow1nc County LAUNCHES A PROGRAM OF 
CurricuLuM DEVELOPMENT 


The Problem 


The schools of Fast-Growing County were planning a pro- 
gram of curriculum development that would result in the publi- | 
cation of a new guidebook for the teachers in the county. The 
county board of education and the supervisory staff were con- 
cerned that the revision should meet the changing needs of the 
area and be in harmony with educational trends elsewhere in the 
State. 


What Was Done about It? 


The county board of education called a meeting which 
included the staff members of all the elementary and secondary 
schools, the faculty of the local college and junior college, and 
representatives of community and professional organizations 
within the area. 


The meeting was addressed by members of the State 
Department of Education, who discussed the implications of 
the California Framework for Public Education * for the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools of Fast-Growing County. These 
presentations were followed by discussion in small “buzz” groups 
organized in the audience. Each buzz group was asked to turn 
in a comment or question for discussion by a panel. The panel 
included elementary and secondary school teachers and admin- 
istrators, community representatives, and students. Following 
discussion by members of the panel, the audience was asked to 
make further comments or suggestions to the curriculum director 
of the county school department. 


These suggestions were tabulated and used as a basis for 
other meetings. They also influenced the work of the regional 
study groups that were organized to carry forward the program 
for curriculum development. The community was invited to 


1A guide for education in California, developed 1946-49 by the co-operative work of 
many professional and community groups throughout the state, issued in several preliminary 
working drafts, and published in final form as A Framework for Public Education in Cali- 
fornia, prepared by the California Framework Committee, A Committee Appointed by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction at the Request of the State Curriculum Commission. 
Bulletin of the California State Department of Education, Vol. XIX, No. 6, November, 1950. 
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continue its participation in the production of the curricular 
materials, which will be published in the teachers guide for use 
in all schools of Fast-Growing County. 


SECOND GRADE ParRENTs Stupy AN EpucaTIONAL ProspLEM 
The Problem 


The schools of Comingalong taught manuscript writing in 
the primary grades. The population was changing rapidly and 
children entered from schools where cursive writing had been 
taught. Some of the parents were critical of the educational pro- 


gram and the irritation focused on the question of manuscript 
versus Cursive writing. 


What Was Done about It? 


The principal and the teachers of three second grades asked 
the parents to attend a meeting where the problem would be 
discussed. ‘The county school supervisor was present. The group 
discussed the problem. All persons who wished to speak were 
given a courteous and complete hearing. 

A committee composed of teachers, parents, and the super- 
visor was selected to study the subject and make reports at a 
future meeting. Three meetings were necessary to complete these 
reports. The meetings were cordial and friendly, refreshments 
were served, and an effort was made to create a welcoming 
atmosphere, especially for persons new in the community. 

At the final meeting the group had come to agree that 
manuscript was preferable to cursive writing for young children. 
The school’s program was strengthened by the understanding 
and the enthusiasm that the series of meetings had developed. 


Oruers OrGANIzE FOR ACTION IN Various Ways 
Getting the Ball Rolling 


The principal of a three-teacher school in a rural area 
mobilized an indifferent community to action by working on a 
holiday to tear down an old barn that was an eyesore on the 
school grounds. Four or five passersby pitched in to help. As a 
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result of their conversation the School Improvement Committee 
was formed. 

A “Work Round-Up” was sponsored and the school was 
renovated inside and out, the grounds were leveled, and the 
play areas improved. Pot-luck suppers served at the work sessions 
resulted in a friendly feeling, and semi-weekly folk-dancing 
groups for parents and children were organized. 

This friendliness spread to include a group of fifteen chil- 
dren who belonged in the school district but who had transferred 
out of the school because it was not readily accessible from the 
trailer court in which they lived. Transportation was provided 
for the group, which was re-enrolled, and the parents and chil- 
dren from the court are now included in the many projects and 
activities which center in the school. 


Asking For Help 


When two factions were at odds about the school program, 
the administrator called an open meeting and invited all the 
groups in the community to attend. A professor from a nearby 
college was invited to serve as chairman of the meeting. He 
opened the discussion by asking both groups to list the things 
they wanted for their children. Thirty-seven items were listed, 
most of them held important by persons in both factions. All 
realized they had a program for common action. 

Improvement of the school grounds was the first joint proj- 
ect. Groups donated labor and material and the play areas were 
improved at no cost to the school. Other projects followed. Work- 
ing together resulted in better understanding, and three bond 
issues have been passed by large majorities. 

In this case most of the community leaders had already 
taken sides on the issue. Bringing in as chairman an outsider of 
considerable prestige, who had the respect of both factions and 
could be impartial, was the deciding factor in the satisfactory 
settlement of the controversy. 


Providing for Service 


For fifteen years the parents’ group and the school staff of 
one school have organized an annual community campaign to 
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raise money for the school lunch program and to pay for special 
materials and recreation equipment for the school. An auction 
is held early in the fall. Everyone helps. Booths for the sale of 
food and embroidery are set up. Professional auctioneers donate 
their services, a barbecue supper is served, and the school pro- 
vides entertainment for the crowds, which grow larger every 
year. 


Building Agreement 


Several school districts, upon reorganization into a unified 
district, found that they faced new problems. The superin- 
tendent of schools and the county school supervisor whom he 
had assigned to the district organized meetings so that the people 
could discuss these problems and reach the agreements essential 
to sound co-operative action. 

Some of the questions discussed were the following: 

What important things should be considered in developing 

the district building program? 

How many children should there be in a classroom? 

Is there a need of one high school or two? 

Should the seventh- and eighth-grade children stay in their 

local schools or be transported to the high school? 

What kind of person do you want your child to become? 


These and other important questions were discussed by 
small study committees. Progress reports of the findings were 
made in frequent larger meetings. A program for united com- 
munity action is in process. 


Facing the Problem 


The growing pains of one community on the fringe of a 
war-expanded city were extremely severe. People from all groups 
and all parts of the country had flocked in. They had been 
uprooted; they were poorly housed, unknown, and unwelcomed. 
For many this was their first experience in city life. 


Community organization through the schools could im- 
prove these conditions, but the schools were overcrowded and 
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not staffed to meet the acute and immediate problems. Addi- 
tional help was essential. 

The Rosenberg Foundation paid the salary of a community 
worker for a two-year period. She worked in the schools and with 
the families, encouraged recreation programs, organized a 
parents’ club, Boy Scout and Girl Scout troops, Cub Packs and 
Brownies, as well as Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. groups. 

The schools provided the centers for community organiza- 
tion. Youth groups already organized in the longer-settled parts 
of the city extended their services. Leadership within the com- 
munity was encouraged. 

Now the people say, “We still have problems, but we know 
we can do something about them.” 


Helping Dreams Come True 


The principal of the school called together seven mothers 
and asked them to dream about the things they would like to 
have for their community. Although the community was one 
geographically, its three separate little community centers com- 
peted for prestige. As a result, no one had anything—“only a 
few beer and liquor joints and fights galore.” 

Through the efforts of the principal, the dreams of the 
mothers were combined in a plan that enlisted the interest of 
the Rosenberg Foundation and resulted in a grant of funds for 
the employment of a community worker. Separate civic groups 
and a co-ordinating council were formed. 

Transportation, health facilities, and fire protection have 
been improved. Land has been donated for a recreation center. 
A community building has been erected. The three community 
centers, working together, entered a float in a parade held ina 
nearby city and won the prize. The co-ordinating council won 
the Rotary Club trophy for outstanding community service. 


Establishing Parent-Education Classes 

Parent-education classes, sponsored by the parent-teacher 
association, financed through adult education funds, and closely 
linked to school programs have been successful channels for 
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co-operation in many places. These are especially effective when 
combined with classroom visitation, which can form the basis 
for discussion in the class hour. 


Utilizing Many Resources 


An extensive program of parent education was carried on 
in one large county by a traveling group made up of representa- 
tives from the parent-teacher association and the Youth Author- 
ity and local educators who led meetings in six different centers 
during the period of a week. These meetings resulted in the 
formation of smaller study groups in local units. 


Building Acceptance for a New Program 


The principal and teachers of a small elementary school 
wished to do away with the formal-type report card that had been 
a tradition of the school for many years. They first met together 
and agreed upon a form of reporting based on conferences with 
parents. They submitted this plan to a small group of community 
leaders and received their support. This group was also asked to 
help make definite plans for the organization and content of the 
conferences. The complete plans were submitted to the total 
membership of the parent-teacher association and were discussed 
with the farm group and other organizations interested in the 
school program. Thus public understanding and acceptance was 
built before the new program was started. 


Studying the Total Curriculum 


Many groups built increased understanding of the school 
program through the “Teaching Citizenship” project. This 
project was sponsored by the California Association of School 
Trustees, the California Teachers Association, and the Cali- 
fornia Association of School Administrators, under the leadership 
of the California Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

The same groups are sponsoring a new study on “Teaching 
the Basic Skills,” which has great promise of success. A study 
guide is provided and helps for planning are available. Informa- 
tion about this program has been sent to the presidents of the 
local branches of the parent-teacher association. 
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Helping Young People Build Social Standards 


In one community, the pupils, parents, and educators are 
working together to build understanding and agreement on ques- 
tions vital to teen-age youth. Each year parents are asked to list 
a group of problems for discussion. The following are typical 
problems. 


What is acceptable conduct at a party? 

Is dating suitable for seventh-graders? 
Should parties be given during the week? 
At what time should parties end? 


These problems are referred to a panel of three boys and three 
girls, who discuss them in an open meeting before all the pupils 
of the class. When the panel completes its considerations, dis- 
cussion is invited from the floor. ‘These results and reactions are 
presented to the parents in an evening meeting planned so that 
fathers and mothers can both be present. 

The parents then try to establish standards of behavior with 
which all can comply. Copies of parent and student reaction are 
mailed to all parents with a letter stating the conclusions reached. 
This attempt to have all parents co-operate on approximately the 
same standards helps the pupils to maintain acceptable behavior 
in social situations. 


Stirring Things Up 

The parent-teacher association of a small rural school 
wished to build greater interest in the curriculum. The prir- 
cipal was asked to hold a meeting to discuss what the school was 
doing, how various subjects were taught, and reasons for changes 
in school practices. 

At the first meeting the group listed the specific things they 
wanted to know about teaching reading, the social studies, and 
other subjects in the curriculum. These interests were used as a 
basis for future meetings. 

At first the principal and teachers were reluctant to have 
the meetings, but they are now convinced of their value in build: 
ing support and understanding of a good school program. 
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Thanking the People 


The school newspaper builds good home-school relations in 
one rural school. The paper, which is mimeographed, follows 
standards of good journalism and is attractively decorated in 
color before it is sent home. Care is taken that items of interest 
to parents as well as to pupils are included. One column is used 
to thank persons who have contributed to school welfare; thus, 
Mrs. Jones, who took a group of children to visit the county court- 
house, is given recognition for this service to the school. 


GuIDELINES FoR ACTION 


The preceding reports show many ways in which school 
and community work together for the welfare of youth. All these 
programs recognize the fact that the public schools are estab- 
lished to educate all the children of all the people, and all the 
people must be included in opportunities offered to consider 
policies and practices affecting the welfare of their children. 
An honest recognition of this fact is basic to success. 

Also basic are these hints to those who wish to be successful 
leaders of group endeavor: 


Involve as many as possible in the initial planning. Everyone 
likes to be in on the ground floor. 

Keep everyone informed of the progress of events. No one 
likes to find out by accident. 

Provide for wide participation. Everyone likes a finger in the 
pie. 

Cut the jobs to do-able size. The words “We did it” are great 
morale builders. 

Help the group plan its program to suit local needs. Learn 
from the neighbors, but don’t copy them. 

Celebrate the triumphs. A discreet blowing of the collective 
horn never hurt an organization, but be sure the glory is 
well distributed. 








A SCHOOL-COMMUNITY SURVEY 


Epwarp C. Brirron, Assistant Professor of Education, 
Sacramento State College 


How can teachers and community plan together to meet 
the needs of children? This article describes one method by 
which this was done on an extensive scale. Guidelines to effec- 
tive action are suggested. 

The people of a small town in the Sacramento Valley were 
not much interested in their schools. They suspected in a vague 
way that more could be done for children. Criticism of teachers 
was common at tea parties and clubs. However, there was more 
indifference than concern. 

The county superintendent of schools felt that both schools 
and community could be doing a much better job of meeting 
children’s needs. She appointed a member of her staff to work 
on the problem. 

This school supervisor visited informally with the elemen- 
tary and high school principals and with three prominent and 
popular community leaders who had demonstrated a high 
interest in working with children. Each agreed that there was a 
real need for a study to see how school and community could do 
a better job. All were then invited to a meeting in the super- 
visor’s ofhice. They decided to sponsor a larger meeting to which 
would be invited twenty of the town’s community leaders. The 
supervisor conveyed the group’s invitation to each leader per- 
sonally and all attended. This group decided that a survey of 
school and community should be conducted to see how well 
children’s needs were being met. 

Another meeting was called to which other leaders were 
invited. Here it was decided to examine the needs of children in 
several problem areas: 


1. recreation 4. economics 7. minorities 
2. government 5. religion 8. welfare 
3. health 6. delinquency 9. curriculum 
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Committee chairmen were appointed to look into each of 
these problem areas and these chairmen, working with the super- 
visor, invited representatives of school and community to join 
the committees. 

These committees conducted meetings over a period of 
several months. The supervisor acted as secretary for each group. 
The average attendance at meetings was ten. Each committee 
attacked its problem in a different way. 

The work of the committee on economics illustrates one 
approach. The local Chamber of Commerce nominated the mem- 
bers of this committee. Twelve prominent civic leaders were 
appointed. The school principals and the county superintendent 
of schools were represented on this as on all committees. The 
committee on economic problems devoted its first meeting to a 
discussion of how well the schools were preparing youth for tak- 
ing jobs. All members had aefinite points of view based on 
limited observations. Concern wes expressed over the failure of 
many students to prove satisfactory when given employment. It 
was recognized that perhaps the employers were failing in some 
ways. 

Need for more information was evident from the discus- 
sions, so the supervisor drafted a questionnaire to gather the facts 
needed. Copies were presented for evaluation at the next meet- 
ing and the members suggested revisions. They agreed to help 
administer the questionnaire to representative businessmen. This 
proved a stimulating and enlightening experience. Forty-five 
questionnaires were completed and tabulated. They formed the 
basis for discussion at the next few meetings during which repre- 
sentatives of school and business planned ways of meeting the 
problems indicated. Out of the meetings came the following 
actions: 

1. Proposals were made that led to the revision of the eighth 
and ninth grade social studies courses. Units on vocations 
were added. Businessmen visited the schools to discuss 
their work and pupils visited the places of business. 

2. A Junior Employment Service was established with the 
co-operation of the local employment office. Care was taken 
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to get the right student in the right job and the school 
counseled both employer and employee when necessary. 
The service applied to elementary school pupils seeking 
part-time and summer employment. 

3. Attention was given to housing problems as a factor in 
keeping the graduates in the community. Another Cham- 
ber of Commerce committee followed up this problem. 

4. A series of lectures on improving local business was spon- 
sored by the adult education department. These were well 
attended and marked the beginning of an extensive pro- 
gram of improvement of local business opportunities. 

5. A marked increase in confidence in the schools was ap- 
parent. Many misunderstandings were cleared away. The 
businessmen appreciated the willingness of the school 
people to discuss basic issues freely. Community leaders 
recognized that these discussions meant the school per- 
sonnel had confidence in the sincerity and ability of socially 
minded citizens. The schools appreciated the new rapport 
that was established with the community. All of these fac- 
tors were reflected in a better school and community 
environment for children and youth. 


Other committees attacked their problems in different ways. 
The committee on recreation administered detailed question- 
naires to the students and found evidence of a real need for 
further community recreational opportunities. They held com- 
munity meetings to report the findings and to get solutions. As 
one result, these student representatives met with the com- 
mittee and a student delegation visited other schools of the 
county to discuss possibilities of a county-wide recreation pro- 
gram. A county youth committee was formed and met twice. 
The discussions of this body resulted in the initiation of several 
local recreation projects rather than a single county-wide effort. 

The committee on welfare discovered a pressing need for 
the co-ordination of the welfare activities of the several orgar- 
izations with responsibilities in this field. This was effected 
through the appointment of a special permanent committee by 
the town co-ordinating council. 
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All committees considered the implications for the school 
curriculum in the problems discussed. The meetings were a 
source of stimulation and new ideas for the teachers and the 
means of deeper insight for the community representatives who 
participated. Committee members went back to the parent- 
teacher association with their findings and the P.T.A. programs 
for the following year were based on them. A large number of 
parents were thus included in a new approach to their schools. 

The newspapers gave full coverage to reports of committee 
activities. Group meetings of teachers with the parents of their 
pupils, a series of 24 radio programs on education, and numer- 
ous community club meetings based on educational themes were 
other outcomes of the activities of the survey committees. 

All who participated in the meetings were convinced that 
the rewards involved were well worth the effort required to over- 
come the difficulties of dealing with overworked teachers and 
indifferent parents and the shortage of qualified leadership. ‘All 
were convinced that they had just begun to tap the possibilities 
of school and community co-operation in meeting the needs of 


children. 


GUIDELINES TO SCHOOL-COMMUNITY SELF-SURVEYS 


The following suggestions based on this experience are 
presented in outline form for greater brevity. 


A. Selection of Committee Members 


1. Committees should include some accepted leaders who 
bring high status to the project and also some less 
prominent members who bring another point of view 
and who have more time to do the work involved in 
the operation of the committee. 

2. Youth should be part of the school-community team. 
Where possible, youth should be included from the 
beginning of the project, but the stage at which they 
enter the committee will vary with different com- 
munities. One factor to be considered would be the 
amount of previous experience the young people and 
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adults of the community have had in working to- 
gether. Another factor would be the willingness of 
teachers to plan with youth. 

3. Committees should include professional workers in the 
subject area being studied. The purpose of the study 
is to develop co-operation among the various people 
working to meet the needs of youth; it is not to criticize 
them. Co-operation will be developed most effectively 
when committees include those in a position to 
co-operate. 

4. Committees should include officers in local voluntary 
organizations who will be able to help in carrying the 
recommendations through to the action stage. 

5. Committee chairmen should have sufficient time avail- 
able to meet the responsibilities of the position. When 
they are invited to take the chair, they should be made 
aware of the time that will be required and should not 
be overpersuaded if they feel they are too busy. 

6. A careful balance between the influence of school and 
community representatives should be maintained; 
neither should dominate. 

7. Committees may be sponsored by some appropriate 
community group. The sponsoring group should be in 
a position to act on the committee’s recommendations. 
Where membership in a sponsoring organization is 
limited to one social group the organization should 
invite outside persons to serve on the committee. 

8. A meeting of fifteen members is apparently the opti- 
mum size. The director at first thought that this would 
be too large but experience indicated that this number 
could work together effectively to solve problems. A 
great advantage was found in having many points of 
view represented in all considerations. 


B. Motivation 


1. Committee members must be so convinced of the 
importance of the project that they are willing to take 
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time from other activities in order to ensure the project’s 
success. 

Arrangements for post-meeting refreshments and din- 
ner meetings are valuable in establishing a friendly 
working relationship among the committee members. 
This is of special importance when young people are 
included on committees. 


. Extensive use should be made of all forms of pub- 


licity. The community should be aware that a survey 
is in progress and should expect the committee to 
produce results. Results should be given the widest 
possible publicity. 


. Letters from the director and chairman may be an effec- 


tive means of introducing prospective members to the 
purposes of the committee. They are also valuable in 
maintaining interest in the project. A brief letter ac- 
companied by the minutes of the previous meeting is 
a good way of announcing the next session. 


. Effective Meetings 
I. 


The presentation of well-prepared proposals for action 
developed by interested groups and leaders contributes 
to purposeful meetings. 

Reference material may be an effective aid to certain 
committees. This is especially true of a committee deal- 
ing with some less familiar subject such as juvenile 
delinquency. Brief pamphlets are available and they 
are more likely to be read than longer references. 


. Fact-finding Techniques 


1. Questionnaires and interviews are valuable in gather- 


ing information on which to base plans. 


2. Fact finding should be kept brief. Committees some- 


times wish to launch into complicated fact-finding pro- 
grams in which they cannot possibly succeed. Often 
an action program can be based on small, but care- 
fully-gathered, statistical evidence. 
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3. A preliminary draft of a questionnaire may be prepared 
by the secretary on the basis of questions raised in gen- 
eral discussion at meetings. The questionnaire should 
then be modified by a small group and by the com- 
mittee as a whole in order to ensure that it represents 
the thinking of all the members. 


4. Publicity about the purposes of the survey is a help to 
those administering questionnaires. It gives the inter- 
viewer increased status and makes the interviewee 
more willing to co-operate. 


E. The Curriculum Emphasis 


1. Attention should be given to the curricular implica- 
tions of each topic examined. It is easy to miss this in 
the work of such committees as that on recreation. 


F. The Time Factor 


1. For any committee a minimum of five meetings is 
necessary for consideration of the subject. In addi- 
tion to meetings, the members should spend several 
hours in directed reading, conducting interviews, and 
associated activities. 

2. Teachers and administrators should be released from 
other scheduled responsibilities, where possible, to give 
them time to prepare for and attend meetings. When a 
school has a policy of allowing released time for cur- 
riculum meetings the problem should be simple, since 
the survey may be properly considered as curriculum 
work. 

3. More satisfactory results are achieved when the com- 
mittee delays action until it completes the survey 
rather than when it leaves the survey unfinished and 
devotes all of its energy to implementing the first 
proposal for action that is encountered. 

4. When a group in the community is already working 
effectively on the problem assigned to a committee, 
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generally more will be gained if the committee sup- 


ports the existing group than if it sets up a parallel 
investigation. 


G. State Assistance 


Out-of-county agencies, such as the California Youth 
Authority, the California Recreation Commission, and 
the State Department of Education should be called 
upon for assistance when necessary. Representatives of 
such agencies can present problems to the committee in 
a challenging manner, indicate possible solutions, assist 
with fact-finding techniques, and provide data dis- 
covered in their own research. 











PARENTS VISIT THE CLASSROOM 


Rosert E. Grsson, General Supervisor of Instruction, 
Shasta County 


Classroom observation by parents is one of the most suc- 
cessful means of achieving effective home-school relations. Par- 
ents frequently are attracted to the school by a request to attend 
some special event, such as a program, conference, open house, 
or exhibit. Seldom does a parent come to the classroom to spend 
all or part of a day observing how the teacher carries on the 
classroom program and how the child responds to the classroom 
and total school environment. So uncommon is this activity that 
teacher, parent, and child fail to react properly to it. Some 
teachers have resented such seeming intrusion upon their 
domain. Parents have felt a strained relationship, and as a result 
of this unfriendly feeling, they have been critical of modern 
school methods and results, largely upon an emotional basis. If 
parents actually come into classrooms to observe their children 
at work, criticism is likely to be less subjective and destructive. 


An ExpERIMENT IN CLAsSsROOM VISITATION AND 
OBSERVATION 


In order to study more effective methods of improving 
home-school relations through the medium of parents’ visits and 
observation in classrooms, an experiment was conducted in the 
second grade of a four-room elementary school in a mountain 
area. Because such visiting was a relatively new procedure, 
except for the occasional haphazard appearance of a parent in 
the classroom, it was felt that an initial experience should be 
planned for a group of parents which would create a lively 
interest, bring parents and teachers together in discussion of 
common problems, and develop greater understanding of the 
need for a closer working relationship. From this beginning it 
was hoped that a real program of individual visits could grow. 
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The second-grade teacher had a warm, friendly personality 
which manifested itself in her relations with other people, espe- 
cially with her pupils and their parents. She already knew the 
parents of her children, but sought to increase her contacts with 
all parents as soon as school started in the fall in order to dis- 
cuss with the individual parents the welfare and progress of 


each child. 


Throughout the fall and early winter the second-grade pro- 
gram had been moving in the direction of greater activities and 
a unified approach. The teacher felt the need for more under- 
standing of these developments on the part of parents. After 
considerable advance planning for a unit on the post office, she 
discussed with her children the advisability of inviting their 
parents to school all day to observe their beginning of the study 
of this public service. The children were enthusiastic about the 
idea. Co-operatively they wrote a letter to their parents. Each 
pupil secured a stamped envelope from the principal, enclosed 
his letter, addressed it to his parents and then went with the 
teacher to the post office to mail it. 


Planning the Program for Observation by Parents 


If all the parents came there would be a roomful. Chairs for 
25 had to be arranged conveniently about the room on the 
evening before the visit. A committee of pupils was responsible 
for this. Other committees were selected for welcoming parents 
when they arrived, for taking their coats and overshoes, for dark- 
ening the room in order to show film strips bearing on the study 
in progress, for arranging the library table, for pinning various 
visual materials about the room and for escorting their parents to 
the lunchroom at noon. Considerable time was spent in the dis- 
cussion of the respective duties, much stress being laid on the 
importance of courtesy and respect. The teacher discussed with 
the class how they might behave with the room full of parents, 
and how difficult it would be to show the parents how they 
worked if they were going to be distracted by the presence of 
Visitors. As a result of this discussion the children decided that 
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if their parents were to see much, each child needed to be as help- 
ful and thoughtful of the others and of the teacher as possible. 
With the teacher guiding, the children drew up their rules of 
conduct. 

In order that observation by the parents should not be hap- 
hazard, the following list of questions for their consideration was 
developed by the teacher, the principal, and the county school 
supervisor. 

ParENT’s EvALUATION OF CLAssRooM VISIT 

(Please give your critical opinion) 

. What things are going on in the room that particularly impress you? 
. How valuable are the things the teacher is emphasizing? 
. What do you think of the way discipline is handled? 
What do you think of the way your child behaves in school? 
What do you think your child is learning? 
. Is your child interested in what is going on? 


. How does your child seem to get along with his teacher? With the 
other children? 
. Is your child busy or wasting his time? 

9. In what ways could you help the teacher and the children in their 
study of the post office in order to make it a better learning situation 
for your child and all the other children? 

10. Please add any remarks you would like to make about your visit. 


The Parents Visit the School 


When school opened on the morning of the observation, 
all but two mothers were in attendance. One of these was ill and 
the other was working. Even a father had taken a day off from 
his work to be there. As parents arrived, the welcoming com- 
mittee met them at the entrance to the school and took them to 
the classroom where the “wraps committee” took charge, hang 
ing up coats and showing people to their seats, in accordance 
with the rules of behavior which the children had developed. 

The parents spent the morning watching with great interest 
the initiation of the unit on the post office. They saw all the 
school subjects utilized in the study. While the class had learned 
not to be disturbed by adults coming into the room, it should not 
be inferred that no artificiality was apparent in such a situation. 
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It was unusual for the children to have visitors watching them. 
The parents realized this and in their evaluation agreed that a 
more effective visit would be made by an individual or smaller 
groups. However, all agreed that the group visit was an excellent 
device for encouraging individual visits. 

Before the day’s program started, each parent was handed 
one of the evaluation sheets. The teacher explained that this list 
of questions might help them to observe more thoughtfully and 
carefully, that in the afternoon these points might form the basis 
for discussion and further evaluation, and that their ideas would 
be helpful in developing the future educational program for their 
children. 

All the parents were guests of the school in the cafeteria 
during the noon hour. The children of the fifth-sixth grade 
room served the parents the regular school lunch. The lunch 
period provided an opportunity for parents to become better 
acquainted, and for teacher, principal, supervisor, and parents 
to discuss children and education informally. After lunch all 
parents were invited to a room where chairs had been arranged 
ina circle, and for the next hour the principal and the general 
supervisor led a discussion in which all took part and which 
resulted in further valuable exchange of ideas. The teacher was 
not present during this discussion. An experience with parents 
visiting in a fifth-sixth grade class the following week led to the 
conclusion that it is better to have the teacher take part in the 
discussion. The teacher and the parents are the ones most directly 
concerned and in the interest of improving their relationships 
the program of parent-teacher observation and evaluation should 

a joint undertaking throughout. 


Parents Evaluate Their Visit 
According to their evaluation, the features of the program 
which particularly impressed the parents were: 
1. The orderliness, attentiveness, and keen interest of the 


children 
2. The regard which the children showed for one another as 
evidenced in many specific responses 
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3. The excellent discipline which prevailed. Several parents 
stated, “Discipline is simply no problem at all.” The fact 
that discipline was a group matter and was seldom imposed 
in this classroom provided an opportunity for these parents 
to distinguish between self-discipline and imposed dis 
cipline 

4. The patience and deep understanding shown by the 
teacher 

5. The teaching of “fundamentals” through the children’s 

own interests and experiences 

6. Sharing of ideas and making of plans by the children 

7. Evidence that the children were learning to think better 


Instead of thinking that the tool subjects were being 
neglected, the parents believed that, by learning them through 
the activities approach, their children were learning them ina 
more interesting and practical way. As one parent wrote: “Learn- 
ing can be fun and related to everyday life.” Another com 
mented, “It stimulates thinking and closer observation. Makes 
teamwork necessary.” Only one parent mentioned that more 
individual instruction in reading and more phonics were needed. 
All expressed appreciation that their children were acquiring 
attitudes, habits, and understandings as well as the three R’s. 

Generally the parents thought they could stimulate their 
children’s learning as a result of their classroom observation. 
After finding out what materials were to be used and how the 
teacher approached learning situations, parents realized that 
each could help the child by taking greater interest in what he 
was doing at school, by asking questions, by making meanings 
clearer when necessary, and by supplying additional informs 
tion. Parents wanted to be informed about the projects being 
conducted at school in order that they might be better able to 
help the teacher and children. The parents suggested several 
ways in which they could be kept informed. The teacher or the 
principal might send home periodic letters telling about the 
activities that were going on. The class might learn to make such 
reports a part of their written language work to take home to 
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their parents a description of classroom activities. One parent 
said, “The children might practice among themselves how they 
could tell their parents about their projects and activities at 
school. In this way children would receive valuable experience 
in oral expression and parents would be kept better informed.” 
Finally, however, they reached the conclusion that if they were 
to give such help, they must come to school and visit more fre- 
quently. 

When the principal asked if the parents wanted to visit 
again during the progress of this unit, all agreed that they would 
like to come back. The principal suggested that they visit the 
classroom unannounced as they would be able to obtain a better 
picture of the situation. He suggested that if parents did this 
more frequently, the children would get used to visitors and 
not be so conscious of their presence. Every parent agreed to 
come back during the next two months and spend a half day. 
The parents believed that it would be a good idea after visiting 
aclass to talk to the teacher and get her point of view as well as 
to learn more about the growth and adjustment of their children. 


PARENTS OF FirTH-S1xTH GRADE Pupits Vistr THE SCHOOL 


In the second experiment, involving the fifth-sixth grade 
class, a unit on Life in Mexico was in progress. The children 
greeted their parents and took them about the classroom ex- 
plaining their exhibits on Mexico, the instructional materials 
they had collected to aid their study, and the art and English 
work that they had completed. Various committees explained 
their special contributions to the study. In the activities which 
followed, language arts, arithmetic, art, and science were intro- 
duced; children explained how all the school subjects were incor- 
porated in the unit. 


In the written evaluation, certain parents expressed the 
belief that insufficient time was given to the tool subjects. In an 
hour and a half of discussion over coffee and cookies, many dif- 
ferences of opinion were ironed out. The teacher explained that 
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much of the morning was spent in drill and work in the tool 
subjects but that these activities were related as closely as possible 
to the study of Mexico. Parents were particularly impressed with 
the amount of reading the children were doing. They com- 
mented on how much information the children were looking up 
at home. When one parent asked if they were learning adverbs 
and adjectives, another answered, “How often do you think 
about whether or not the word you are using is an adverb or 
adjective?” Someone else added, “The children are so interested 
in the things they’re writing that they are not much concerned 
with the mechanics.” Others in the group said, “It is better to 
use and learn by using.” An alert father suggested that they could 
learn fractions functionally by using recipes and cooking Mexi- 
can dishes. Several thought they could help their children and 
the class by finding materials in their reading that would apply 
to the study of Mexico. One mother summed up the results of 
the visit by saying, “It is just wonderful how parents and teachers 
are co-operating this year, especially in this valley where there 
has been great friction and factionalism.” 

The parents of only about half the children participated in 
this visit. The reason that they did not all attend, perhaps, was 
that in this case the teacher was not well known to the parents. 
This was her first year of teaching in the community and certain 
parents had not met her. The traditional fear of the teacher, 
especially of a strange one, may have been the reason why this 
teacher did not have the almost complete response accorded to 
the second-grade teacher. The problem of getting all the parents 
to visit and observe in the classroom is indeed a difficult one. 
Judging from these two experiments, it would seem to depend 
on the degree of rapport that the teacher has previously estab 
lished with parents. Probably the age of the children was also 
an important factor, since parents are more likely to be aware of 
and concerned about the need for school adjustments of younger 
children. More exphasis can be placed on school visits and ob 
servation by parents as a method of improving home-school rels- 
tions in the intermediate and upper grades. 
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Evaluation of the Two Experiments 


Parents generally had not previously realized that they 
were welcome to visit. The observation and the discussion served 
to eliminate the parents’ fear of the teacher—a fear which is 
often an unconscious carry-over from their own childhood. They 
also feared they might be considered meddlers in the school’s 
program. The second experiment in which parents visited in 
the fifth-sixth grade class was especially valuable because the 
teacher took part in the discussion following the observation, 
thereby having an opportunity to eliminate some of her own 
fears, particularly the fear that the parents might be critical of 
her teaching or the way she handled the children. Knowing the 
parents does much to eliminate a teacher’s fears. 

Those parents who believed that the object of education is 
the mastery of the so-called fundamentals had their vision ex- 
tended through the discussion period so that they began to see 
other educational goals. The teacher saw that she might need 
to improve her techniques in unified learning in order to find 
greater use for various types of subject matter. As the teacher and 
parents approached the problems of every child’s development 
and the problem of devising the kind of curriculum that will 
best contribute to that development, the result was a more scien- 
tific attitude of deferring judgment and observing the child and 
the situation more carefully. 


These experiments in planned visitation and observation 
indicated that this is one of the effective ways by which parents 
can learn the purposes, values, and methods of modern educa- 
tion. The visits provided a good way for parents to learn about 
the characteristics and differences of children and about their 
growth and progress. Such observation must be under guidance 
% that parents will not overlook important aspects of the pro- 
gam. The thorough evaluation which accompanied the ob- 
servation and which was amplified afterward helped to clarify 
parents’ understanding and gave the teacher valuable ideas in 
planning the curriculum. 
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GulIDELINEs FoR ACTION 


The teachers, principal, and county school supervisor 


agreed upon the following as general rules growing out of the 
experiments: 





1. Children should act as guides and hosts when parents 
visit the class. They should send invitations for a group 
visit, take coats, guide parents to displays and explain 
materials. In addition to the educational value to the 
pupils, parents see their children taking mature, respon- 
sible roles. 

. As much informality as possible should be maintained. It 
was considered highly important to create an informal, 
friendly atmosphere in which the parents feel welcome 
and at ease. For this reason, materials were placed in open 
displays for examining and handling by parents. Parents 
were involved in several relay games with the children 
during recess. While the class was in session they were 
invited to move about freely, observing the work of the 


children. 


. Pupils should be educated for adjustments to unusual 
situations. The emotional climate of the class under nor 
mal conditions helps to determine pupil attitudes during 
visit. The attitude of the class toward interruption 
and toward the content of the curriculum and the self- 
direction and responsibility they felt in the classroom 
seemed to be determining factors in their reactions to this 
large-scale interruption. 


In both cases described, the vitality of the curriculum 
content made the pupil reports and activities a real class 
experience to be shared with parents. Also in both cases 
there had normally been sufficient informality so that 
interruptions did not unduly disturb activity. This factor 
needs to be mentioned as being significant if observations, 
group or individual, are to be successful. The amount of 
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self-direction and responsibility which pupils were accus- 
tomed to exercise seemed to help them conduct them- 
selves with a minimum of disruption. 


. Parents should be helped to recognize the artificial nature 


of planned group visits. Inasmuch as the desired end 
leading from this initial step is more frequent, informal, 
individual visits by parents, the discussion should, and 
in these cases did, stress the incomplete picture drawn 
from a group observation and the need for further indi- 
vidual visits. 


. The parents should have an opportunity for evaluation 


during and after the observation. A guide questionnaire 
given early in the visit is valuable as a reference during 
observation. Key questions serve to stimulate thinking, 
focus observation, emphasize objectivity, and form a basis 
for organized discussion. Discussion should follow ob- 
servation. Here points of view can be revealed, .ex- 
changed, and sometimes altered. Understandings can be 
enlarged in terms of problems discussed and a more 
mutual point of view gained as teacher and parents 
express themselves. Discussion was considered an abso- 
lutely essential part of the visits. 


. The teacher should be included in discussion and evalu- 


ation. One experiment was conducted with the teacher 
absent from the discussion after the observation, the other 
with the teacher present. In the discussion which in- 
cluded the teacher more growth in understanding by both 
teacher and parents was noted. Questions as to specifics 
of the teacher’s program were more accurately answered 
and the teacher was able to secure exact firsthand points 
of view from the parents. 


The teacher can function in the role of an educator 
of parents. She can be more effective here than anyone 
else. No one knows the children so well as she and she 
should be able to evaluate their growth better than any 
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other individual. Her ability to evaluate her own proce- 
dures and classroom methods is more helpful to parents 
than the evaluation of others. 


The physical setting should be convenient and attrac- 
tive. For informality, displays of materials were easily 
accessible for handling and observation. A shortcoming 
of these experiments was having visitors’ chairs in a formal 
line at the rear of the room. A scattered, informal place- 
ment would have been more conducive to freedom of 
action in observing children’s work. 


. Refreshments should be offered. In one case the parents 


were invited to lunch with the children and in the other, 
coffee and cookies were served at the time the discussion 
started. The feeling was that this procedure provided a 
release from tension and re-emphasized the informal 
nature of the situation. 

The teacher must be skilled in sound human relations. 
Parents will visit if they are welcome and the teacher is 
friendly. In these experiments, arrangements were made 
by the parents themselves for a continuous program of 
individual parent visitation. They wanted this both be- 
cause of their convictions about its value and their enjoy- 
ment of the visit. In the case where some of the parents 
did not come for the visit, the teacher planned to go to 
the homes to become better acquainted and to invite those 
parents to visit the classroom, setting specific dates for 
such visits. Often those parents who need most to visit 
are the last to come. The teacher needs to be patient in 
following up such cases. A friendly, co-operative attitude 
on the part of the teacher will usually win the co-opera- 
tion of the parent. Follow-up is necessary if all the parents 
are to observe their children’s classroom program. 
Newspaper publicity should follow group visits. In the 
experiments conducted here, the newspaper published 
full accounts. 
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1]. Parents should have a feeling of belonging and of par- 
ticipation in the program. Several valuable suggestions 
were given by parents for improvement of the unit in the 
fifth-sixth grade experiment. Some of them have since 
supplied tools and materials for the building of the post 
office in the classroom. A person who has a part in a pro- 
gram is likely to have more understanding of it. Parents 
are a resource which the teacher can often utilize for the 
enrichment of the program. Many of them have special 
talents which the teacher can exploit to advantage in the 
classroom. 


The results of these two experiments have convinced those 
who took part that no more fruitful way can be found to improve 
home-school relations than that of classroom observation by 
parents, bringing together the three principal agents of the edu- 
cational process—teacher, parents, pupils—and involving them 
ina learning situation in which growth is inevitable. 











TEACHER-PARENT CONFERENCES 


Rutu Dopps, Director of Curriculum and Co-ordinator of 
Secondary Education, Sacramento County 


From Siskiyou and Lassen to San Diego and San Bernar- 
dino come reports of teachers in rural multi-graded schools and 
large city systems who are experimenting with methods of talk- 
ing over Junior with those most interested persons—the parents. 
How an idea gets into action is always an interesting story. 


In A KINDERGARTEN 


“Where there’s a will, there’s a way” might be the title of 
the account given by a kindergarten teacher who works with 50 
children in two sessions every day and is convinced that teacher- 
parent conferences are essential to a good kindergarten program. 
Her plans include a brief interview at the time of enrollment, 
then a group meeting to explain the kindergarten program. After 
this, letters of invitation for individual conferences are sent out. 
Simple check lists to help parents observe children objectively 
are enclosed in these letters. On the day of the conference the 
parent is asked to observe a full session of kindergarten, which is 
followed by a 20-minute conference after the children have left 
for the day. This teacher is convinced that parents gain much 
insight from the observation and states that they are usually 
ready to do most of the talking and planning during the con- 
ference. 

One mother watched her only son as he worked with other 
five-year-olds and realized for the first time that he was less 
mature than the others. She had been insistent that he go on to 
the first grade at the mid-term. Now she insists that he spend 
another six months in kindergarten. 

“Jack never does what I tell him to do no matter how loud 
I yell,” observed a mother. “Maybe it’s my voice that makes him 
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mad.” The teacher, who had spoken quietly to Jack during the 
morning, made no comment at this point. 

Before the children are transferred to the first grade, the 
kindergarten teacher arranges a meeting of the mothers and the 
first-grade teacher. The conference records are sent to the first- 
grade teacher, who plans to continue the conferences during the 
coming year. 


In aN Ercutu GrapDE 


The children had gone home and the teacher of the eighth 
grade was seated at her desk when the door opened and a parent 
came into the room. His very carriage indicated resistance to 
the situation in which he found himself. Apparently this person- 
able parent’s experience with school had not always been happy. 
He was greeted by the teacher, who arose from her desk, shook 
hands cordially, and with a friendly smile invited him to sit down. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Brown. I am so glad that you have 
come for this visit. We have been having conferences with par- 
ents at this school for a long time, but I know you are new to 
our city.” He replied, “Yes, we moved here in July, have finally 
found ourselves a house and are getting settled.” 

The teacher continued, “Bob has told us something of his 
previous school experiences, and we are glad to have him in 
school. He is a genuine leader in the group.” The parent imme- 
diately began to relax, and the teacher went on to explain the 
fine strength of this boy. She told of his many interests in the 
held of mathematics, science, athletics. Apparently Bob was a 
well-rounded boy. This conference seemed to be a kind of 
mutual admiration society as Bob’s dad agreed, “Yes, we find 
that’s true at home. Bob is a fine boy. He has all of these wide 
interests, and besides do you know that he has taken on a paper 
toute? He sets his alarm clock and gets up every morning, goes 
out and takes care of his deliveries. He gets back in time to have 
breakfast and come to school.” 

“There’s just one thing that I think we should do for Bob,” 
said the teacher. “I don’t know whether you know what I mean, 
but I find that Bob doesn’t finish things that he starts. He doesn’t 
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put the buttons on.” The father agreed, “You know, we notice 
that at home too. He starts a project with great enthusiasm and 
carries on for awhile, but before he actually reaches the conclu- 
sion of his task he has tired of it or some other idea has entered 
into his thinking. He gives up before he actually finishes the job 
that he started.” The teacher said thoughtfully, “I’m wondering 
if there is anything that we can do at home and in school to help 
Bob, because his success in life is going to depend upon this abil- 
ity to stick to his task until it’s finished.” The father agreed and 
then made a suggestion, “Perhaps the jobs that he undertakes get 
too hard before he finishes them, and he may need a little help. 
Maybe I could help him. He carries on construction jobs at home, 
and maybe if I’d help him over that last part of the job, he could 
go through to completion.” The teacher added, “I could do the 
same thing at school, so Bob would feel the satisfaction of a 
completed undertaking.” 


Bob’s father left the room with an entirely different pos- 
ture. A broad smile on his face, shoulders relaxed, he went out 
in the conviction that his boy, Bob, was in the hands of a fine 
woman who was the boy’s friend as well as his teacher. 


When asked the direct question: “What do the teachers 
think about these conferences?”, this teacher said, 


At a recent faculty meeting we considered whether they were really 
helpful to the teacher. I think I am safe in saying that we all believe we 
do a more effective job of teaching because we know the children so much 
better after we talk with parents. Parents give us real clues to the causes 
of children’s behavior. One of the teachers new to this system who had 
trouble with discipline in her former position told me that she doesn't 
have discipline problems now. She wondered if the understanding that 
the parents had gained of the things the school is doing didn’t mean that 
the school was getting the right kind of co-operation at home. 


Another teacher who had been in the school almost six 
months was asked what she thought about the conferences. She 
laughed as she admitted that while she was preparing for the firs 
one she was terrified. How would she begin? Suppose she didn't 
know all the answers to the problems posed? 
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We had a staff meeting where members took the roles of teacher 
and parents and acted out some interviews. This helped. I found in actual 
interviews that the parents soon appreciated my keen interest in their 
children, and we got along very happily. 


After a moment this newcomer to the faculty added, 

I've formed some wonderful friendships in this town as the result 
of these parent conferences. | have taught in several schools, but I have 
never felt so much a part of the community as I do here. 


Pupit PARTICIPATION 


The principal of an elementary school has an interesting 


sory to tell of the part played by the pupils in teacher-parent 
conferences. 


Because we knew that the seventh and eighth grade children could 
doa great deal in making conferences successful, time was taken in the 
lasses to explain to the boys and girls that their parents were not being 
invited to school to hear all of the bad things about them, but that by 
means of such a conference it would be possible for the teacher to be 
better prepared to help them during these years before they started to 
high school. Certain teachers told the children that they would like 
tohave them sit in on the conference. They appointed the youngsters as 
hosts or hostesses in showing the parents where to wait and calling them 
when it was time for their conference. Others helped take care of small 
children while mothers were in conference. 

For two weeks, school was dismissed at the end of the minimum 
day and the conferences were held. Because our community is one in 
which many of the mothers are employed, it was necessary to schedule 
night conferences for certain parents. 


At the end of the first conference period, all of the seventh and 
eighth grade teachers admitted that this method of reporting was superior 
to the old report-card method used alone. They found that many parents 
were bewildered by the behavior of their offspring and welcomed the 
opportunity to discuss their fears. In a few cases the teacher was able 
‘0 convince the parent that the child needed a physical check-up, even 
though the nurse had been unable to get action from the same parent. 
ln many instances the teacher and parent arranged either for another 


“onference later in the year or for regular contact with each other by 
telephone. 
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At the close of the conference the parent was given a single mimeo 
graphed sheet on which were set down briefly the characteristics of the 
seventh or eighth grade child, what the school was attempting to do for 
him, and what the home could do to help. 


Of course, every parent did not come to school for the conference, 
and a few wrote curt notes declining the opportunity, but about 7) 
per cent did keep their appointments that first year and most of them 
expressed themselves as favoring the idea. 


Last fall we had our fifth year of conferences. During the five years 
our turnover of teachers has been large. The problem of orienting new 
teachers so that they would feel secure in holding these conferences with 
parents has come up each year. This last year it was decided to havea 
dinner for all teachers new to the system and any others who wished to 
attend, for the purpose of getting background for the conferences and 
learning techniques. For the most part the program was planned and 
produced by teachers. Several teachers gave brief talks on different 
phases of the conference: the best ways of scheduling appointments, 
how to handle the parent who came with a “chip on his shoulder,” how 
to keep the parent to a discussion of his own child rather than his neigh- 
bor’s. Three teachers engaged in role-playing and represented a mother 
and father who came to the conference, were greeted by a teacher who 
did not even rise to greet them, and then insisted on doing so much talk- 
ing that they were unable to say much. Another group depicted a con- 
ference in which the parents were greeted cordially, seated carefully, and 
were allowed to express their opinions and went away with the feeling 
that something had been accomplished by their visit. A film produced 
by one of our neighboring districts to illustrate the techniques of a good 
conference was shown and discussed by a teacher. A period for ques 
tions followed the program and many teachers expressed their apprecia: 
tion for the meeting. 


We feel that the success of our conferences this past fall proves 
beyond doubt that this type of reporting can be done despite great diff 
culties if the teachers, the parents and the children really believe in it 
Our seventh- and eighth-grade classes have been operating on double 
session for almost a year now, which means that school starts at 7:55 in 
the morning and the classrooms are all in use until five in the afternoon. 
Only one room, the Teachers’ Room, is available for conferences. It 
looked as though because of the lack of space the conferences could not 
be held. But hold them we did! It was necessary to extend the period t® 
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four weeks, and people talked together in corners of the hall, on the 
playground, wherever a more or less sheltered spot could be found. One 
evidence that they were successful was that about one-fourth of the 
parents requested a second conference in February. 


It has been interesting to watch the reaction of the children as the 
conference idea has become a regular part of the reporting system. At 
frst they were not too unhappy if their parents did not come to school 
for the conference. This past year the office phone was busy with children 
from the seventh and eighth grades calling to remind parents of a con- 
ference appointment. Many parents have admitted to us that they hadn’t 
been in a school building since they left school themselves and have 
expressed surprise and pleasure at the difference in the school rooms, 
equipment, and furniture from that which they remembered. The parent 
conferences have been a big step in bridging the traditional gap between 
the home and the school. The parents of the seventh- or eighth-grade 
child appreciate as much as the parents of the primary child the oppor- 
tunity to discuss their son or daughter with the teacher who is with the 
child for such a long period each day. 


Wuat Do Parents Want To TaLx Asout? 


What do parents want to talk about when they come for a 
conference? This question was considered at the Third Annual 
Conference of Home and School Relationships sponsored by the 
California Congress of Parents and Teachers in August, 1949. 
The participants indicated the following key points: 


1. Information about the child 


a. Scholastic achievement which may be in terms of a 
child’s capacity and rate of growth or relative achieve- 


ment in his group, or both. Parents ask, “What can I 
do to help?” 


. Health conditions as revealed by physical examination 
and teacher observation, usually including hearing, 
vision, posture, and dental health 


. How the child gets along with other children in the 
classroom and at play 


. Emotional control when faced with difficult situations 
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e. Success in developing qualities of leadership, citizen- 
ship, self-direction, sense of responsibility, and other 
desirable characteristics 

f. Vocational aptitudes and interests at appropriate grade 
levels 


2. Information about what is taught and how it is taught 


a. A description of each school grade, the field of study, 
and instructional material used 

b. Information on important changes in teacher practices 

c. Information on other phases of the school program, in- 
cluding social activities, sports, clubs, musical and 
dramatic activities, student self-government, and par- 
ticipation in community life 


Guipe Lines ror TEACHER-PARENT CONFERENCES 


1. It is desirable that teacher-parent conferences be scheduled 
twice a year. Other less formal conferences may be held as 
the need arises. 

2. Parents should receive adequate notice of meetings and 
should be given some choice of time. 

3. Teachers must be prepared to interpret the educational pro- 
gram to parents and to assist parents in the understanding 
of the developmental pattern of children. This preparation 
may include faculty discussion groups, sociodramas, teachers 
handbooks. 

4. A successful conference depends upon the teacher’s relaxed 
and friendly manner, her willingness to listen and accept the 
parents’ point of view. 

5. A record of each conference should be made in duplicate, 
and one copy given to the parents. 

6. The conference is reciprocal communication; the teachet 
receives as well as gives valuable information. The conference 
should result in better co-operative planning for the welfare 


of the child. 
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